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“What  has  Truth  to  do  with  power?  . . . Was 
Christ’s  ministry  to  the  powerful  or  to  the 
powerless?  Dare  we  be  powerless  except  for 
Truth,  except  for  the  power  of  God  working 
through  us?  . . . Are  we  Quakers  called  to  be 
heretics  again  to  the  popular  wisdom?” 

Gordon  Browne,  from  his  address  to  PYM,  1983 

Santa  Cruz  Friends  Meeting,  in  faith,  has  under- 
taken to  support  its  member,  Jack  Schultz,  coordi- 
nator of  the  Peace  Brigades  International,  Santa 
Cruz  Peace  Brigade,  and  two  of  its  attenders— Mary 
Duffield  and  Diana  Nieves— who  left  the  Bay  Area 
on  September  13,  1983,  for  the  border  town  of 
Jalapa,  Nicaragua.  This  is  an  area  which  has  been 
repeatedly  attacked  by  Nicaraguan  rebel  forces. 

The  Peace  Brigade  will  provide  a nonviolent  peace- 
keeping presence  as  a “forward  team”  of  ten  per- 
sons who  will  be  supplanted  by  a longer  term  group 
under  the  auspices  of  Witness  for  Peace  beginning 
October  1,  1983. 

Clarke  Dixon-Moses,  Acting  Clerk  of  Santa 
Cruz  Meeting,  is  appealing  to  all  Friends  to  help 
underwrite  the  costs  of  this  peacekeeping  effort. 

The  Meeting  has  applied  to  PYM  Fund  for  Concern 
for  $1500  and  has  pledged  $300  of  its  corporate 
funds.  Others  in  the  Meeting  are  giving  generously. 
The  Brigade  members  have  also  raised  $9,000.  But 
remaining  costs,  conservatively  estimated,  are 
$20,000. 

Here  is  a challenge  for  Friends.  Can  we,  as 
Gordon  Browne  asks  in  his  address  published  in 
this  issue,  support  one  another  in  our  efforts  to 
make  a significant  witness  for  peace?  This  is  an 
immediate  need. 

Checks  may  be  made  payable  to  Eschaton 
Foundation  and  mailed  to  Clarke  Dixon-Moses  at 
135  National  St.,  Santa  Cruz,  CA  95060.  Should 
you  have  questions  or  wish  further  information, 
you  may  call  Clarke  at  (408)  429-1745  after 
5:00  p.m. 

Shirley  Ruth 


Cover  photo  by  Robert  C.  Frampton,  Claremont 
Drawings  by  David  S.  Wilson,  Davis  Meeting 
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PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 
OF 

THE  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 

6th  Day,  8th  Month  1983 
Chico,  California 
EPISTLE 

Greetings  to  Friends  Everywhere  - 

We  are  ordinary  people  who  gather  to  celebrate  and  to  wait  expectantly.  Outside,  the  almond  trees  of 
Chico  planted  years  ago,  grow  in  straight  rows.  Inside,  we  grow  less  predictably  but  with  no  less  grace, 
seeking  to  know  the  shape  of  our  roots.  Our  thirty -seven  years  have  taught  us  to  submit  willingly  to  a 
process  turning  us  to  God.  Our  thirty-seven  years  have  taught  us  trust;  we  have  been  torn  by  tigers  and 
slowly  mended  by  angels.  Song  is  alive  in  us,  though  brokenness  abounds.  We  are  called  to  grow  large 
in  love.  In  this  we  cherish  the  serenity  of  spirit  bequeathed  us  by  Joel  and  Hannah  Bean,  our  Yearly 
Meeting  founders. 

We  seek  to  let  our  lives  speak  more  strongly  than  words  in  the  effort  to  live  out  our  faith.  We  set  up 
a Yearly  Meeting  Peace  Tax  Fund.  We  created  a committee  to  foster  East-West  relations.  We  continued 
to  write  minutes:  against  further  Israeli  settlements  on  the  West  Bank  and  the  Gaza  Strip,  against  further 
development  of  first-strike  and  Cruise  missiles,  in  support  of  meetings  providing  sanctuary  to  Central 
American  refugees,  in  favor  of  a visit  to  the  president  of  the  University  of  California  to  encourage  the 
constructive  use  of  the  Livermore  and  Los  Alamos  laboratories.  In  addition,  we  affirmed  our  progress  in 
responding  to  gender  issues.  We  encouraged  the  continued  use  of  our  Fund  for  Concerns,  begun  four 
years  ago,  to  enable  those  with  leadings  toward  social,  political,  and  religious  action. 

Gordon  Browne  outlined  to  us  some  of  the  current  challenges  in  Quakerism.  “How  does  Truth  prosper 
among  you?”  Our  working  group  structure,  experimental  this  year,  invited  us  to  create  with  new  vision. 
We  experienced  a tension  between  the  onslaught  of  issues  and  the  need  to  nurture  a more  deeply  ground- 
ed response  to  concerns. 

As  we  hear  of  bodies  broken  in  Central  America,  our  spirits  embrace  the  victims  and  oppressors.  As 
we  hear  of  children  going  on  their  own  to  meeting  for  worship  in  Soweto,  we  are  gathered  into  a world 
family,  grateful  for  the  mystery  unfolding  among  us  and  for  the  hands  which  eternally  uphold  us. 

We  send  you  all  our  loving  greetings  at  this  time. 

Robert  S.  Vogel,  Clerk 


Cover  photo:  On  June  20,  Claremont  Friends  placed 
on  the  roof  of  their  meetinghouse  two  large  banners 
in  Russian  and  English  reading  “USA  AND  USSR: 
DISARM  NOW!”  The  letters  on  the  two-by-seven 
foot  posters  can  easily  be  read  by  the  satellites  of 
both  countries.  Friends  expect  these  rooftop  mes- 


sages to  show  up  in  the  photos  taken  by  the  satel- 
lites for  study  by  experts  in  both  the  Pentagon  and 
Kremlin.  Claremont  Meeting  hopes  that  this  effort 
to  “shout  peace  from  the  rooftops”  might  move 
others  to  similar  actions. 
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THE  CHALLENGES  TO  QUAKERS 
IN  THE  ’80’S 

An  Address  to  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
By  Gordon  Browne,  Executive  Secretary, 

Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation, 
Section  of  the  Americas 

I feel  fortunate  to  have  been  here  last  evening 
for  that  program  of  history  and  nostalgia.  I congrat- 
ulate you  on  your  concern  for  your  history  and  for 
the  sense  you  have  of  continuity  and  involvement 
in  its  creation.  Learning  your  history  as  a Yearly 
Meeting  stimulated  other  thoughts  in  me  which 
have  to  do  with  history. 

I myself  am  a convinced  Friend.  I joined  Friends 
in  Evanston  Meeting  in  Illinois  where  Marie 
Ferguson  Parker,  now  of  La  Jolla  Meeting,  was  the 
Meeting  secretary  then,  and  her  sister,  Meta  Ruth, 
and  their  parents  were  stalwarts  of  the  Meeting.  It 
was  a young  Meeting,  and  the  year  that  I moved 
away  from  the  Chicago  area  to  New  England, 
Evanston  celebrated  its  25th  anniversary  as  a 
Monthly  Meeting.  I didn’t  know  at  the  time  but 


the  Meeting  that  I was  moving  to,  Sandwich 
Monthly  Meeting  on  Cape  Cod,  is  the  oldest 
Meeting  in  North  America;  and  the  year  before  I 
moved  there,  it  had  celebrated  its  300th  anniversary. 
For  me,  as  a relatively  new  Friend,  this  was  pretty 
dramatic;  and  it  helped  me  to  discover  something 
about  Quaker  history  that  I think  is  important: 
we  each  have  two  Quaker  histories,  really.  One  of 
them  is  our  own  personal  history  of  Friends.  For 
me,  wherever  I go,  wherever  I worship,  I know  that 
I still  have  my  roots  in  Evanston  Meeting  and  that 
my  perceptions  of  what  Meetings  can  be  were  shap- 
ed and  initiated  there.  The  second  history  is  equal- 
ly real  and  strong.  I rarely  sit  down  to  worship  in 
my  home  Meeting  without  a sense  of  the  whole 
company  who  have  worshipped  there  before,  being 
present.  Now  326  years  of  earnest  seekers  and 
finders  carried  their  hearts  and  minds  to  God  (even 
as  I turn  mine  to  worship);  fallible  and  faithful  as 
they  were,  they  hoped  that  they  might  come  to 
know  and  serve  the  divine  will.  Through  them  and 
the  records  that  they  left,  I became  and  feel  clearly 
a part  of  them  and  of  all  Quakers.  I claim  Joel  and 
Hannah  Bean  as  my  family,  just  as  much  as  you  do. 
Also  John  Woolman,  William  Penn,  Isaac  Penington, 
Robert  Barclay,  George  Fox,  Margaret  Fell  and  all 
the  rest.  And  I claim  too,  as  my  family,  those  Iowa 
Friends  who  in  their  self-righteousness  disowned 
Joel  Bean.  Nor  will  I disown  them,  nor  any  of  the 
others  who  tore  the  fabric  of  American  Quakerism 
in  the  19th  Century.  Nor  will  I disown  any  of  us 
today  who  find  it  easier  to  love  the  Soviets,  or  the 
starving  people  in  the  Sahel,  or  the  thousands  suf- 
fering in  our  brutal  prisons,  or  the  guerrillas  in 
Central  America— easier  to  love  them,  than  to  love 
the  Friends  in  our  own  Meetings  or  in  that  other 
church  across  town.  Our  history  makes  us  all  one 
family,  one  precious  family.  And  we  have  all  the 
quirks  and  queernesses  of  any  family. 

When  Bob  Vogel  asked  me  if  I would  speak  to 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  and  I had  no  subject  to 
suggest  immediately,  he  said  to  me,  “Ell  just 
announce  something  vague  and  general  like 
Challenges  to  the  Quakers  in  the  ’80’s,  and  then 
you  can  talk  about  anything  you  want  to.”  Since 
Bob’s  very  general  subject  strikes  a responsive  note 
in  me,  I do  want  to  address  it. 
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We  Friends  really  love  challenges,  don’t  we? 

If  we’re  comfortable,  we  feel  guilty  and  only  half 
alive.  We  never  want  to  believe  that  the  cutting 
edge  ever  gets  nicked  or  dulled.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  Religious  Society  has  been  very  fortunate 
in  producing  a number  of  human  whetstones.  And 
sometimes  among  Friends  there’s  an  almost  com- 
petitive zeal  about  being  aware  of  whatever  we 
should  currently  be  concerned  about.  If  someone 
has  discovered  doom  approaching  from  a new  di- 
rection or  an  opportunity  opening  in  a new  way, 
and  we  don’t  all  already  know  about  it,  and  we 
haven’t  already  appointed  a committee  to  deal 
with  it,  we  tend  to  feel  we  are  not  being  good 
Quakers.  I think  there  are  two  kinds  of  challenges 
we  really  do  need  to  pay  attention  to.  Those  that 
come  from  outside,  from  the  world  at  large  that 
crowd  in  on  us  and  on  our  awareness,  and  those 
that  are  internal.  Both  belong  to  us,  because  we 
are  a particular  religious  group  with  particular 
traditions  and  experiences.  The  way  we  respond 
to  challenges  which  crowd  in  on  us  from  the  world 
is  shaped  very  largely  by  the  way  we  respond  to 
the  internal  challenges.  So  we  must  not  fail  to 
consider  each. 

Last  summer  the  Friends  World  Committee  held 
the  triennial  and  the  conference  on  Friends  Inter- 
national Witness  in  Kenya.  It  seemed  valuable  to 
me  to  visit  along  the  way  a number  of  the  projects 
that  we  support  in  other  countries  through  our 
international  Quaker  aid  program.  So  my  wife 
and  I spent  nearly  a week  in  northern  Ireland  with 
Friends  in  Belfast  and  then  went  on  to  Zimbabwe 
for  a few  days,  and,  finally,  to  South  Africa  on 
our  way  to  Kenya.  While  the  Mvundlelas  were 
here  with  you  at  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  speaking 
of  their  vision  of  a Quaker  center  in  Soweto,  I was 
in  South  Africa  in  Soweto  assessing  the  possibili- 
ties of  Friends  World  Committee  efforts  to  help 
bring  that  dream  to  reality. 

In  Zimbabwe  we  were  in  Harare,  formerly 
Salisbury,  on  Sunday  and  went  to  Meeting  there 
which  is  about  half  black  and  half  white.  It  has 
been  there  a good  many  years  and  has  a record 
of  vital  service.  On  this  particular  Sunday  their 
numbers  were  augmented  by  visitors.  There  were 
my  wife  and  I who  were  passing  through  looking 


at  FWC  projects,  and  there  were  five  other  Friends 
passing  through  on  the  way  to  Kenya  who  were 
looking  at  AFSC  projects,  Bob  Vogel  among  these. 
We  had  our  meeting  for  worship,  and  then  refresh- 
ments, followed  by  a discussion  time  held  on  the 
lawn,  sitting  in  a circle.  We  all  introduced  our- 
selves and  said  where  we  were  from  and  told  a 
little  bit  about  our  Meetings.  Then  the  Clerk  of 
the  Harare  Meeting  said,  ‘'Well  now,  what  would 
you  like  to  know  about  us?”  and  nobody  said  any- 
thing for  a few  minutes  until  finally  your  Clerk 
Bob  Vogel  said,  “How  does  Truth  prosper  among 
you?”  There  was  a sudden  silence.  Harare  Friends 
looked  uneasily  at  each  other  and  finally  the  Clerk 
started  chattering  about  various  service  projects 
which  they  carry  on.  The  question  that  Bob  asked 
is  one  of  the  first  queries  which  Friends  routinely 
had  asked  of  one  another.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
query  is  the  one  crucial  challenge  to  Friends  in  the 
’80’s.  Every  Friend,  every  Meeting  needs  to  ask, 
“How  does  Truth  prosper  among  you?” 

We  subsequently  learned  how  Truth  prospered 
in  Harare.  A few  years  ago  I met  Ellison  Madenyika, 
a black  social  worker  and  a member  of  that  Meeting. 
I met  him  in  the  days  of  the  civil  war  in  what  was 
then  called  Rhodesia,  and  he  said  to  me  then,  “In 
our  meeting  there  is  absolutely  no  agreement  on 
what  would  be  the  right  political  development  for 
our  country.  But  we  are  in  deep  unity  and  loving 
fellowship  in  worship.”  That’s  a remarkable  state- 
ment, isn’t  it,  when  you  have  a country  at  civil 
war?  Now  Zimbabwe  is  independent.  The  struggle 
for  justice  appears  to  have  a satisfactory  outcome. 
Those  forces  that  would  have  imposed  apartheid 
have  failed.  (I  noticed  that  black  Africans  that  I 
met  always  emphasized  “apart-hate.”)  But  there 
was  a curious  kind  of  apathy,  exhaustion,  direc- 
tionlessness in  Harare  Meeting.  Charles  Barna,  a 
black  Friend  who  was  on  his  way  to  Kenya  with 
us,  spoke  of  it  then,  and  it  was  on  his  mind  all  the 
time  he  was  in  Kenya.  He  kept  talking  to  other 
Friends  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  “How  do 
we  get  the  light  back  in  our  Meeting?  We  were 
more  alive  in  the  terrible  days  than  we  are  now 
in  the  days  of  opportunity.” 

If  peace  were  declared  tomorrow,  how  would 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Truth  prosper  among  all  the  Friends  whose  Quaker- 
ism is  equated  with  the  Peace  Testimony?  What 
is  this  Truth  that  is  supposed  to  prosper  among 
us?  First  of  all  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  what  we 
are  talking  about  is  the  Truth  that  belongs  to  God, 
not  to  men  and  women.  Truth  that  we  are  grant- 
ed glimpses  of  when  we  are  open  to  it.  Truth 
that  is  one,  eternal  and  unchanging.  To  empha- 
size this  point,  listen  to  this  Quaker  statement,  the 
declaration  to  Charles  the  Second  in  1660:  “We 
utterly  deny  all  outward  wars  and  strife  and  fight- 
ings with  outward  weapons,  for  any  end,  under 
any  pretense,  whatsoever;  this  is  our  testimony  to 
the  whole  world.  The  Spirit  of  Christ,  by  which 
we  are  guided,  is  not  changeable,  so  as  once  to 
command  us  from  a thing  as  evil,  and  again  to  move 
unto  it;  and  we  certainly  know,  and  testify  to  the 
world,  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  leads  us 
into  all  Truth,  will  never  move  us  to  fight  and  war 
against  any  man  with  outward  weapons,  neither  for 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ  nor  for  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world.”  The  Spirit  of  Christ  is  not  changeable,  said 
Friends  in  1661 . What  is  also  clear  is  that  if  Truth 
is  one  and  eternal  and  unchanging,  and  we  all  have 
different  glimpses  of  it,  and  we  are  at  different 
points  in  our  perception  of  it,  we  may  grow  in  it 
as  we  are  granted  further  light.  But  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  in  the  same  places  in  our  development, 
and  we  should  not  expect  to  be.  Remember  the 
story  about  William  Penn  asking  George  Fox  how 
long  he  might  continue  to  wear  his  sword,  and  how 
Fox  told  him,  “Wear  it  as  long  as  thou  canst.” 

This  was  the  expectation  of  Friends  of  one  another 
from  the  beginning:  not  that  they  would  be  at  the 
same  place,  but  that  they  would  be  on  the  same 
path.  Finally,  this  Truth  we  are  talking  about  for 
Friends  has  always  been  experiential  not  theoreti- 
cal. Recall  how  Margaret  Fell  talked  about  the 
first  time  she  heard  George  Fox  preach.  Fox: 

“You  will  say  Christ  said  this  and  the  apostles  say 
this,  but  what  can’st  thou  say?  Art  thou  a child 
of  light  and  has  walked  in  the  light  and  what  thou 
speaketh  is  it  inwardly  from  God?’  This  opened 
me  so  that  it  cut  me  to  the  heart,  and  then  I saw 
clearly  we  were  all  wrong,  so  I sat  me  down  in  my 
pew  again,  and  I cried  bitterly  in  my  spirit  to  the 
Lord.  We  are  all  thieves.  We  are  all  thieves.  We 


have  taken  the  scriptures  in  words  and  know 
nothing  of  them  in  ourselves.”  What  can  we  say? 

At  Friends  General  Conference,  the  gathering 
at  Slippery  Rock  in  early  July,  Jennifer  Kinghorn, 
who  is  the  Clerk  of  Southern  Africa  Yearly  Meeting, 
conducted  an  interest  group  on  South  Africa;  and 
in  the  course  of  it  someone  asked  her  if  she  was 
familiar  with  Elise  Boulding’s  concept  of  imaging 
peace;  of  imaging  the  world  as  it  would  be  in  peace 
and  then  working  backward  to  the  present.  Jennifer 
said  she  was.  The  questioner  asked,  “Then  what 
would  be  your  image  of  South  Africa  in  its  ideal 
situation?”  Jennifer  lowered  her  head  and  was 
quiet,  and  then  she  replied,  “I  consider  that  a very 
dangerous  question  and  to  answer  it  would  be  very 
dangerous.  For  what  is  happening  in  South  Africa 
now,  what  happens  in  creating  every  tyranny  that 
has  never  existed,  is  someone  was  trying  to  act  out 
a vision  that  he’s  had  of  the  ideal  state  or  the  ideal 
world.”  She  said,  “I  dare  not.  I feel  that  in  the 
situation  of  South  Africa  what  I must  do  is  try  to 
live  faithfully  and  obediently  to  what  is  given  me 
to  know  day  by  day.” 

Truth,  capital  T Truth,  is  not  theoretical.  The 
Truth  that  Friends  have  spoken  of  is  experiential. 
The  challenge  for  the  ’80’s  in  many  Yearly  Meetings 
I’ve  visited  lies  in  the  question  of  whether  capital 
T Truth,  our  Truth  is  Christian.  Early  Friends 
wouldn’t  have  known  what  we  are  talking  about. 
They  wouldn’t  have  known  what  to  do  with  it. 

There  was  no  question  in  their  minds  that  it  was, 
of  course,  Christian.  There  were  questions  in 
others’  minds  about  Friends’  theology.  Enough 
questions  so  that  four  of  them  were  hanged  on 
Boston  Commons  and  thousands  more  were  jailed, 
and  flogged,  and  died  in  prisons  and  were  otherwise 
treated  as  heretics.  If  we  look  at  the  history  of  the 
Christian  church  with  its  violent  aberrations,  and 
if  we  look  at  the  activities  of  some  of  the  loudly 
self-proclaimed  Christians  of  our  own  day;  if  we 
acknowledge  that  many  of  us  who  are  convinced 
Friends  came  from  other  Christian  bodies  where 
we  felt  injured  in  one  way  or  another,  injured  by 
our  experiences  of  those  bodies— we  can  under- 
stand why  there  are  those  who  want  us  to  deny 
our  Christian  roots.  One  of  the  things  that  made 
the  early  Quakers  heretics  in  the  eyes  of  other 
Christians,  for  what  seems  to  me  so  basic  to  our 
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present  view  of  ourselves,  is  the  concept  of  the 
universal  Christ.  Early  Friends  spoke  and  identi- 
fied with  the  historical  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  But 
there  was  a marvelous  ambiguity  in  their  early 
speaking  and  writing,  for  they  also  spoke  about 
Christ  in  the  sense  of  the  Book  of  John.  Think 
of  John  at  the  beginning:  “In  the  beginning  was 
the  Word  and  the  Word  was  with  God  and  the  Word 
was  God.  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God. 
All  things  were  made  by  him  and  without  him  was 
not  anything  made  that  was  made.  In  him  was  light 
and  the  light  was  the  light  of  men.  The  light  shineth 
in  darkness.  The  darkness  comprehendeth  it  not.” 
Friends  confidently  went  to  visit  the  Sultan  of 
Constantinople  and  the  Bey  of  Algiers.  John 
Woolman  went  among  the  Indians  confident  that 
they  would  know  the  experience  of  Christ  without 
being  Christians;  that  that  Christ  Spirit  had  been  at 
work  in  their  lives  as  it  was  in  the  lives  of  all  human 
beings.  When  Fox  tells  us  to  walk  cheerfully  over 
the  earth  answering  to  that  of  God  in  everyone, 
this  is  what  he  is  talking  about.  And  with  a cheer- 
ful ambiguity  and  perhaps  illogic,  Friends  confi- 
dently used  the  term,  Christ,  in  both  senses.  Does 
this  mean  that  it’s  possible  for  us  in  the  ’80’s  to 
remain  Christian  and  non-dogmatic,  to  remain 
Christian  and  not  exclusive?  These  are  the  fears 
of  those  who  would  have  us  deny  and  disown  our 
roots.  What  a challenge! 

Is  truth  culturally  conditioned?  By  1990,  if 
present  population  trends  continue,  more  than  half 
the  Friends  in  the  world  will  not  be  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin  nor  will  they  speak  English  as  their  first  lan- 
guage. When  that  population  shift  is  complete, 
and  the  shift  of  Quaker  leadership  moves  from 
London  and  Philadelphia  and  Pasadena  to  Nairobi, 

La  Paz,  Taiwan,  what  will  happen  to  Truth?  Friends 
in  Kenya  last  summer,  we  were  interested  to  find, 
had  largely  never  heard  of  the  Peace  Testimony. 

The  more  sophisticated  among  them  were  embar- 
rassed, because  the  Friends  from  America  and  Great 
Britain  kept  asking  them  about  the  Peace  Testimony. 
Most  of  them  had  never  heard  of  it. 

Egalitarianism,  that  fundamental  Quaker  Testi- 
mony, somehow  got  distorted  by  certain  other  cul- 
tural traditions  in  Kenya,  traditions  of  strong  and 
authoritative  leadership  and  the  tradition  of  the 
second-class  role  of  women.  These  Friends— sans 


Peace  Testimony,  sans  egalitarianism,  sans  a con- 
scious Testimony  on  Simplicity  (they  already  had 
that!)— ministered  to  us  sophisticates  from  the 
West  with  such  power  that  most  of  us  came  home 
yearning  for  what  they  had  to  give  to  us:  the  power 
and  simplicity  of  their  faith. 

Jennifer  Kinghorn  was  telling  me  about  the 
Meeting  in  Soweto  which  has  grown  since  the 
Mvundlelas  returned  home.  Every  Sunday  half  a 
dozen  children— little  ones  of  five  and  six  years 
old— come  to  Meeting  by  themselves,  without  their 
parents,  on  their  own.  They  come  and  sit  there 
for  the  hour  of  silent  worship.  Jennifer  isn’t  sure 
why  they’re  coming  or  what  it  is  they’re  getting, 
but  they’re  faithful  attenders  of  the  Meeting,  and 
they  sit  absolutely  quiet  for  the  hour.  I asked, 
“What  about  Sicelo,  the  Mvundlelas  little  boy? 

Does  he  attend  Meeting  and  sit  quietly  for  an  hour, 
too?”  And  Jennifer  said,  “Oh  no.  He’s  an 
American  child!” 

What  does  Truth  have  to  do  with  power,  espe- 
cially in  a society  enamored  of,  fascinated  by,  ad- 
dicted to  power  and  its  uses?  Fox  said  in  his 
Journal.  “I  live  in  the  virtue  of  that  life  and  power 
that  takes  away  the  occasion  of  all  wars.”  What 
power  is  he  talking  about?  Clearly,  it  was  the  power 
that  came  from  giving  up  his  life  to  God.  Why  do 
Friends  speak  so  much  about  empowerment?  A 
lot  of  our  service  work  is  trying  to  empower  people. 
What  is  that  fascination?  Was  Christ’s  ministry  to 
the  powerful  or  to  the  powerless?  Dare  we  be 
powerless  except  for  Truth,  except  for  the  power 
of  God  working  through  us?  What  would  that 
mean  to  Friends  in  every  place  where  they  have 
chosen  to  “comfort  the  afflicted  and  afflict  the 
comfortable,”  to  defy  the  powerful,  to  defend 
the  powerless?  Are  we  Quakers  called  to  be  here- 
tics again  to  the  popular  wisdom,  faithful  despite 
imprisonment  and  death?  In  the  Meeting  for 
Worship  this  afternoon  there  was  a reference  to 
suffering  and  how  it  would  be  borne.  Will  we 
suffer,  we  who’ve  been  conditioned  by  TV  and 
everything  else  to  believe  that  there’s  a pill  for 
any  pain?  Will  we  learn  to  suffer? 

There  is  a song  written  in  a refugee  camp  in 
Honduras:  “If  we  hunger/and  we  share  the  little 
we  have  with  those  who  hunger  more/God  walks 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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with  us  on  our  way.”  Where  does  this  spirit  come 

from?  How  does  that  attitude  survive  in  the 

refugee  camps  of  Honduras?  Could  we  become  that 

strong  if  we  put  what  really  matters  to  us  on  the 

line? 

I spoke  earlier  of  the  four  Friends  hanged  on 
Boston  Commons.  When  word  finally  came  from 
that  unlikely  savior,  Charles  the  Second  of  England, 
that  the  Puritans  must  stop  hanging  Quakers,  there 
were  fourteen  more  sitting  in  prison  waiting  to  be 
hanged.  The  last  of  them  who  was  sentenced  to 
death  was  a Friend  named  Wenlock  Christison  who 
said,  following  his  sentencing: 

Do  not  think  to  weary  out  the  living  God  by 
taking  away  the  lives  of  his  servants.  What 
do  you  gain  by  it?  For  the  last  man  you  put 
to  death,  here  are  five  more  come  in  this 
room.  And  if  you  have  power  to  take  my 
life  from  me,  God  can  raise  up  the  same 
principle  of  life  in  ten  of  his  servants  and 
send  them  among  you  in  my  stead. 

If  that  isn’t  a description  of  a spiritually  motivated 
nonviolent  campaign,  I’ve  never  heard  one.  Are  we 
ready  for  that? 

At  its  last  annual  meeting,  Friends  World  Com- 
mittee took  a stance  as  a corporate  body  which 
will  place  us  in  violation  of  the  law.  We  agreed  to 
withhold  taxes,  at  the  request  of  our  staff,  and 
not  turn  them  over  to  the  government,  but  inform 
them  that  we  have  put  the  monies  into  an  escrow 
account  until  there  is  some  sort  of  conscientious 
objection  to  war  taxes  made  possible,  at  which  time 
we  would  pay  the  taxes  with  interest.  We  have 
adopted  the  identical  position  in  our  Yearly  Meeting. 
The  Mennonites  are  considering  it  this  week  in  their 
annual  meeting.  Truth  is  marching  again.  . . is 
powerful. 

Oh  challenge,  challenge!  . . . For  us  Americans, 
what  does  Truth  require  of  us  in  our  affluence? 

The  most  affluent  society  in  the  world  that  I know 
of  is  South  Africa.  I’ve  never  seen  anything  like  it. 
But  we  are  close  to  it  in  the  United  States.  Both 
societies  live  surrounded  by  cruel  poverty.  Both 
societies  live  in  fear.  Of  what?  Loss  of  privilege? 
Loss  of  power  to  control  the  lives  of  others?  Loss 
of  our  own  souls?  What  is  it  we’re  afraid  of? 


Mary  Crosby  of  the  Church  of  the  Saviour  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  speaking  at  Friends  United 
Meeting  last  January,  quoted  from  a letter  written 
by  thirteen  South  American  Evangelicals,  a letter 
she  had  received:  “Do  not  you  Americans  realize 
that  your  affluence  is  purchased  by  the  blood 
streaming  from  the  pores  of  our  brothers  and  sis- 
ters? If  you  were  once  moved  to  send  us  mission- 
aries, do  so  no  more.  Send  them  among  your  own 
people,  so  they  will  come  to  know  who  their 
neighbors  are  and  how  to  welcome  them.” 

Woolman  is  clear  about  this.  He  told  us  to  look 
at  our  possessions  to  see  if  they  contain  the  seeds 
of  war.  We  know  they  do. 

The  Africa  Section  of  FWCC  has  its  budget  sup- 
ported in  two  ways— half  of  it  comes  from  London 
and  half  of  it  from  the  U.S.  Last  year  the  FWCC 
Section  of  the  Americas  failed  to  meet  its  budget. 

The  richest  people  in  the  world  failed  to  send  the 
Africa  Section  their  share  of  the  budget. 

Now  guilt  is  not  a useful  response  to  our  afflu- 
ence. The  truth  is  there  are  things  we  can  do  about 
this.  The  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty,  one  of  the  monu- 
mental diplomatic  achievements  of  all  times,  our 
government  would  have  nothing  to  do  with,  because 
it  might  curb  the  predatory  instincts  of  our  mining 
industry.  When  the  United  Nations  developed  a 
code  of  conduct  against  those  who  were  peddling 
infant  formula  in  the  Third  World,  there  was  one 
vote  against  it,  and  that  was  the  vote  of  the  United 
States— it  was  interfering  with  free  enterprise. 

When  UNCTAD  VI  met  in  Vienna  in  June,  the 
State  Department  announced  that  its  stance  in  dis- 
cussions of  trade  agreements  with  the  Third  World 
was  a damage-control  operation,  meaning,  we’ll 
try  to  keep  from  giving  up  any  of  our  privileges.  . . 

A challenge  for  the  ’80’s:  teach  our  own  govern- 
ment about  the  world  family  and  its  needs  and  our 
own  duty  to  it. 

What  does  Truth  require  of  us  in  situations  where 
there  are  no  apparent  solutions,  like  Northern  Ireland, 
like  South  Africa,  like  religious  conflict  in  India, 
like  Korea,  even  like  Central  America?  Can  we  con- 
tinue patient,  humane,  caring  work  as  Friends  in 
Northern  Ireland  have  all  these  years;  as  that  tiny 
group  of  Friends  in  South  Africa  also  has  all  these 
years;  as  that  even  smaller  group  of  Friends  has 
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in  South  Korea,  where  eighty-three  year  old  Ham 
Sok  Han  has  been  fasting  with  four  other  religious 
leaders  this  past  month  for  democracy  in  their 
country? 

Can  we  support  one  another? 

Rufus  Jones  said: 

By  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Friends  were  one  people  throughout  the 
world.  There  was  absolutely  no  bond  but 
love  and  fellowship.  There  was  no  visible 
head  to  the  Society,  no  official  creed,  no 
ecclesiastical  body  which  held  sway  in 
authority.  Instead  of  being  an  aggregation 
of  separate  units,  the  Society  was,  in  an 
extraordinary  measure,  a living  group. 

Friends  had  suffered  together  and  they 
were  baptized  in  the  one  Spirit.  Whenever 
any  Friend  was  in  trouble  the  world  over, 
all  Friends,  however  remote,  were  con- 
cerned, and  ready  to  help  share  the  trouble 
if  it  could  be  shared. 

Friends,  this  was  the  eighteenth  century.  Pan-Am 
and  British  Airways  weren’t  flying  in  those  days. 

Ma  Bell  didn’t  connect  Friends  with  Friends  then. 
Can’t  we  care  and  support  one  another,  steadfast 
in  faith  and  hope  and  live,  not  as  prophets  of  doom, 
but  as  prophets  of  Truth?  Not  terrifying  our  al- 
ready frightened  children  with  the  nuclear  threat, 
but  making  a place  in  our  lives  and  time  to  love 
and  to  raise  and  reassure  them?  Can  we  take  time 
to  worship,  to  practice  the  disciplines  of  love  and 
service? 

Every  single  one  of  you  has  a list  at  least  as  long 
as  the  one  I’ve  given  you  of  challenges  for  the  ’80’s. 
Each  person,  each  Meeting  can  supply  the  specifics. 
But  I would  say  again,  the  only  valid,  testing  chal- 
lenge for  Friends  in  the  ’80’s  is  the  one  that  Bob 
Vogel  put,  “How  does  Truth  prosper  among  you?” 
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Remembering  Our  Beginnings 

History  Presentation  at  PYM 
by  Caroline  Estes,  Ministry  and  Oversight  Committee 

At  the  last  meeting  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting’s  Ministry  and  Oversight  Committee,  it  was  agreed  that 
we  would  try  to  piece  together  the  historical  roots  of  PYM  for  presentation  at  these  sessions.  I offered 
to  attempt  this  with  the  help  of  Meetings  who  would  be  willing  to  share  their  archival  material,  as  well 
as  through  my  own  search.  At  this  point  I want  to  become  a slightly  irate  person.  Friends,  if  330  years 
ago  early  Friends  had  kept  records  as  we  do  today,  we  would  not  know  who  George  Fox  was!  I say  it  in 
jest,  and  I say  it  in  earnest.  We  are,  most  of  us,  poor  keepers  of  records,  as  I discovered  when  I under- 
took this  project.  There  are  a few  of  you  who  were  absolutely  magnificent,  however,  like  Honolulu 
Meeting  and  the  other  Meetings  in  Hawaii  who  sent  a beautiful  stack  of  information  to  me.  But  some 
Friends  cannot  even  find  their  archives.  So  with  this  information,  please  search  your  attics  and  closets, 
and  contact  your  members  who  may  have  moved  away  and  taken  Meeting  records  so  you  may  recover 
your  archives.  They  are  really  valuable.  They’re  very  important  for  our  children  and  their  children. 

Also  start  to  tape  record  the  older  Friends  in  your  Meetings  who  may  not  be  with  us  in  another  twenty 
years.  We  don’t  want  to  lose  their  experiences  as  Friends  and  what  they  know  of  the  histories  of  our 
Meetings  and  the  Religious  Society. 

First  I must  acknowledge  my  thanks  for  the  research  that  was  done  by  Tom  King  of  San  Jose  Meeting 
who  went  to  the  Swarthmore  College  library  and  did  an  enormous  amount  of  research  for  us  in  the 
journals  of  Joel  Bean,  David  Houseman  and  others  which  he  has  bound  in  notebooks.  These  are  the  photo- 
static copies  of  all  records  concerning  the  establishing  of  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting  in  San  Jose  which 
marked  the  beginnings  of  organizations  leading  to  the  establishment  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  I want  to 
honor  the  work  which  Tom  King  has  done  by  inviting  you  to  look  at  these  notebooks  while  we  are  togeth- 
er this  week.  I’ll  have  them  available.  Also  I’d  like  to  thank  the  Monthly  Meetings  who  did  send  material 
to  me,  especially  Gretchen  Rudnick  from  La  Jolla  Meeting  who  sent  her  most  valuable  book  to  me:  a 
photographic  history  of  her  Meeting. 

The  tap  root  of  PYM  goes  back  centuries  to  the  beginnings  of  Quakerism  and  owes  much  to  the  original 
ways  of  Friends,  a fact  we  little  recognize  and  honor.  Nearer  to  our  own  beginnings,  however,  is  1873, 
a hundred  and  ten  years  ago,  when  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  recognized  San  Jose  Meeting  as  the  first  Monthly 
Meeting  on  the  West  Coast.  At  that  time  it  was  the  custom  whenever  Friends  left  their  Meetings  to  send 
a certificate  to  the  nearest  Monthly  Meeting  of  their  destination.  San  Jose  Meeting  was  deluged  with  these 
certificates  representing  all  Friends  who  moved  west  settling  from  San  Diego  to  Victoria,  B.C.,  some  follow- 
ing the  Gold  Rush  and  others  crossing  the  country  for  the  first  time  by  railroads  which  had  just  been 
completed. 

James  Canney  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  San  Jose  Meeting  of  Men  and  Women  of  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends,  a name  that  indicates  that  this  group  of  Friends  had  clearly  overcome  the  separation  between 
the  men’s  and  women’s  Meetings,  a forward  looking  step.  At  the  same  time  pastoral  Meetings  were  being 
organized  in  Pasadena  under  oversight  of  both  Kansas  and  Iowa  Yearly  Meetings.  These  were  the  begin- 
nings of  California  Yearly  Meeting.  It  is  significant  that  from  the  earliest  Friends’  organizations  in  north- 
ern and  southern  California  there  were  profound  theological  differences  which  reflected  the  unrest  in  the 
midwest  during  the  time  of  the  “Great  Awakening.”  Many  schisms  divided  Meetings  at  all  levels  and  even 
individual  families.  During  this  time  Joel  and  Hannah  Bean  arrived  in  San  Jose  determined  not  to  take 
part  in  any  secessionist  movement  within  the  Religious  Society.  Both  Hannah  and  Joel  were  experienced 
and  well-traveled  ministers  of  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  who  felt  strongly  that  they  could  not  follow  the  pas- 
toral revival  movement,  who  preached  against  it  and  felt  torn  by  the  conflicts  in  their  own  Meetings. 
Quakers  in  California 1 is  a good  resource  book  for  Friends  who  may  wish  to  read  further  details  on  Joel 
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and  Hannah  Bean’s  lives  as  they  re-established  the  orthodox  ways  of  the  silent,  unprogrammed,  non- 
pastoral Friends  in  San  Jose  Meeting.  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting,  meanwhile,  was  not  pleased  with  Hannah 
and  Joel  Bean’s  ministry  and  were  dismayed  when  English  Friends  sent  Isaac  Sharp  to  travel  among 
Meetings  in  America  with  a request  that  Joel  Bean  travel  with  Isaac  in  the  ministry.  When  the  two  reach- 
ed Iowa  to  visit,  Quaker  authorities  there  made  strenuous  efforts  to  stop  Joel  Bean  from  continuing  his 
journey.  Isaac  Sharp  would  not  accept  their  eldering  and  stated  firmly  that  since  Joel  had  been  liberated 
by  his  own  Meeting  and  authorized  by  the  choice  of  English  Friends,  there  was  no  way  they  could  stop 
him.  Iowa  Friends  having  failed  in  their  efforts,  Joel  and  Isaac  continued  their  traveling  ministry. 

The  schisms  among  American  Friends  were  of  great  concern  to  English  Friends  who  corresponded 
extensively,  chastising  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  over  their  treatment  of  Joel  Bean.  (This  did  not  sit  well 
with  Iowa  Friends.)  This  led  to  the  attempt  of  Iowa  Quarterly  Meeting  to  “dissolve”  the  San  Jose 
Meeting  by  sending  them  a set  of  queries  asking  that  they  reply  in  writing  to  such  questions  as,  “Do  you 
agree  that  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  only  in  the  righteous?”  and  “Do  you  unite  with  the  evangelical  work 
as  directed  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Iowa?”  Well,  Friends,  how  would  you  answer? 

Joel  Bean  believed  that  the  absolute  essential  basis  of  Quakerism  was  that  there  is  that  of  God  in  every 
person.  You  can  imagine  what  San  Jose  Friends  wrote  in  reply.  After  receiving  San  Jose  Meeting’s 
answers  to  their  queries  and  finding  them  wanting,  the  Quarterly  Meeting  decided  to  suspend  San  Jose 
Meeting  without  sending  anyone  to  California  to  meet  with  them.  Sixteen  members  of  San  Jose  Meeting 
who  had  their  memberships  within  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  withdrew  them  after  this  action  by  Iowa  Friends. 
This  caused  a great  uproar  among  Friends  around  the  world  and  probably  caused  more  headaches  for 
Iowa  Friends  than  any  other  single  incident  then  or  now..  English  Friends  sent  letters  of  support  to  Joel 
Bean  and  other  San  Jose  Friends  also  disowned,  indicating  by  the  hundreds  of  signatures  that  many  were 
in  sympathy  with  them.  So  you  can  see  that  we  began  with  a bit  of  controversy. 

After  the  disownment  and  the  failure  of  the  appeals,  San  Jose  Meeting  house  was  sold.  Before  they 
purchased  another,  they  met  in  a room  over  a saloon.  You  may  have  heard  this  verse  written  by  James 
Bean  which  Herbert  Jones  used  to  quote:  “There  are  spirits  above  and  spirits  below/  there  are  spirits  of 
love  and  spirits  of  woe/  Spirits  above  are  the  spirits  of  love/  and  the  spirits  below  are  the  spirits  of  woe.” 

Joel  Bean,  his  brother  and  others  organized  a new  Meeting,  purchased  a new  Meeting  House  by  1885, 
and  in  1889  the  College  Park  Association  of  Friends  was  incorporated.  Members  retained  their  member- 
ships in  their  own  Monthly  Meetings.  There  was  quite  a variety  of  Friends  from  England  and  Southern 
France  as  well  as  from  other  Meetings  in  the  United  States  and  persons  who  had  been  members  of  other 
religious  denominations  who  concurred  in  the  purposes  of  the  new  College  Park  Association  of  Friends: 

“to  promote  the  interests  of  Christianity  and  morality,  to  disseminate  religious  and  moral  principles,  to 

acquire  and  hold  property  for  religious  and  Church  purposes  and  for  burial  grounds,  and  to  maintain 

the  Meeting  for  Worship  for  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  at  the  Meeting  House  of  the  said  corporation.” 

College  Park  Association  allowed  for  the  establishment  of  other  Meetings.  Palo  Alto  and  Los  Gatos 
Meetings  were  founded.  (I  couldn’t  find  any  other  information  about  Los  Gatos  Meeting  and  would 
appreciate  it  if  Friends  who  may  have  information  would  contact  me.)  The  Association  met  twice  yearly 
and  began  to  take  up  social  justice  questions  about  the  Negro,  the  Chinese  immigrant  problems,  and  the 
Mooney  case.  Their  Discipline  is  characterized  by  brevity,  and  is  noteworthy  more  for  what  it  omitted 
than  for  what  it  contained.  (I’m  giving  no  directions  here  for  our  Discipline  Committee!)  The  Discipline 
was  divided  into  five  sections: 

1 . Doctrine  - Friends  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  living  Christ  which  we  all  seek  in  silence. 

2.  Worship  - Worship  of  God  is  in  fear  and  in  truth  and  should  be  held  on  the  basis  of  leadership 

of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

3.  Ministry  - All  members  and  all  attenders  are  free  to  participate  vocally  in  Meetings  under  a 

sense  of  God’s  guidance. 

° (Continued  on  page  32) 
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4.  Manner  of  Living  - Friends  are  advised  to  conduct  their  private  lives  with  simplicity  and 

directness,  ever  sensitive  to  the  world’s  needs  and  eager  to  engage  in  service. 

5.  Relation  to  State  - Friends  are  urged  to  feel  their  responsibility  to  the  nation  and  at  the  same 

time  to  recognize  their  oneness  with  humanity  everywhere  regardless  of  race 
or  nation,  abstaining  from  all  hatred. 

We  have  inherited  some  powerful  words. 

When  Joel  Bean  died  in  the  early  1900’s,  there  was  a memorial  meeting  held  in  San  Jose  with  many 
testimonies  to  his  remarkable  faith  and  life.  “Joel  Bean  stood  always  for  freedom  and  for  progress,  for 
freedom  of  Spirit  opens  the  bondage  of  the  letter.  He  was  firmly  rooted  in  the  foundation  truth  of 
Christianity.  He  could  fearlessly  welcome  Truth  from  whatever  quarter  it  might  come.” 

Later,  Vern  James  and  Anna  and  William  James,  Hannah  and  Andrew  Erskine  and  Herbert  C.  Jones 
were  very  active  Friends  in  CPAF  whom  many  of  you  knew. 

To  continue  with  what  may  be  a little  more  familiar  to  us:  in  1921  Howard  Brinton  married  Anna 
S.  Cox,  the  granddaughter  of  Joel  and  Hannah  Bean.  The  marriage  was  witnessed  by  a host  of  Friends 
in  the  College  Park  Meeting  House.  They  went  to  Earlham  to  teach  and  returned  later  to  take  up  staff 
duties  at  Mills  College.  In  1928  the  Brintons  made  a suggestion  that  the  Association  become  a Yearly 
Meeting,  but  Friends  were  not  yet  ready  for  that.  Anna  Brinton  during  the  December,  1928,  meeting 
of  the  Association  had  a “happy  idea”  that  a summary  of  the  proceedings  be  published  each  quarter  and 
thus  Friends  Bulletin  was  born.  Howard  was  editor  for  the  first  few  years.  On  November  1,  1930,  the 
Brintons  proposed  a conference  for  the  thirty  Friends  groups  up  and  down  the  coast  to  attempt  better 
communications.  On  April  25th,  1931 , the  conference  was  convened  on  the  campus  at  Mills  College. 

Mills  was  in  session  at  the  time  which  made  it  impossible  to  find  room  for  every  one  on  campus,  so  many 
Friends  bedded  down  at  the  Brinton’s  home.  When  I first  came  to  PYM,  there  were  Friends  present  who 
had  attended  that  conference,  and  one  Friend  said  he  had  slept  in  the  bathtub!  Howard  said  he  and  Anna 
slept  under  the  stove!  Out  of  this  conference  the  Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Friends  was  formed.  This 
marked  the  first  time  silent  Meetings  on  the  west  coast  formed  relational  ties.  A Friend  from  Corvallis 
Meeting  attended  the  conference  at  Mills  and  wrote  this  about  the  Pacific  Coast  Association: 

It’s  not  a movement  nor  a denomination  nor  another  yearly  meeting.  It’s  not  an  official  spoke- 
man  for  any  branch  of  Friends  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  a banding  together  through  mutual  interest 
and  concern  of  all  Friends  and  others  who  are  in  sympathy  with  Friends’  principles.  Each  person 
may  become  a member  upon  his  own  affirmation,  and  each  Meeting  or  group  may  affiliate  with  the 
Association  or  not  as  they  elect.  The  Association  does  not  seek  to  commit  its  members  or  its  affili- 
ated groups  to  any  set  of  stated  principles  or  creeds.  Each  member  is  free  to  make  use  of  his  own 
testimony  and,  without  the  stigma  of  isolation,  to  grow  in  grace  according  to  his  own  inner  light. 
Howard  Brinton  reported  that  it  was  an  interesting  experience  to  preside  over  the  first  sessions,  since 
“no  one  knew  who  were  the  weighty  Friends  and  who  ought  to  serve  on  committees.  But  in  a few  days 
you  will  see  the  roles  are  cast.” 

Between  1946  and  1947  we  were  called  the  Pacific  Coast  Yearly  Meeting,  but  the  name  was  changed 
to  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  possibly  because  Mexico  City  Friends  who  wanted  to  join  did  not  live  on  the 
coast. 

Slides  of  a visual  history  of  PYM  which  I’ll  present  now  will  give  another  dimension  of  our  history. 

We  have  been  very  active  as  a Yearly  Meeting  in  peace  and  social  action  efforts,  but  we  do  not  have  any 
records  of  this  except  in  our  minutes.  There  are  very  few  photos.  The  voyages  of  the  Phoenix  and  the 
Golden  Rule , the  WWII  and  anti-Vietnam  war  vigils  and  work  with  conscientious  objectors,  the  support 
of  the  Farm  Workers  Union  struggle,  our  actions  on  behalf  of  interned  Japanese-Americans-are  all  part 
of  our  history.  We  shall  also  listen  to  a brief  excerpted  taped  message  given  by  Howard  Brinton. 
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I have  asked  other  Friends  to  share  briefly  with  us  some  of  their  experiences  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

Pegge  Lacey  - When  I was  asked  to  think  through  some  vignette  I would  share  with  you,  I found  my- 
self asking  why  I came  here  and  realized  that  for  me  (I’m  kind  of  one  of  those  queer  ducks),  I come  here 
because  I like  “to  do  business.”  And  I was  warned  today  that  this  is  a phrase  misunderstood,  so  let  me 
tell  you  I came  here  primarily  because  I find  the  process  by  which  Quakers  reach  decisions  to  be  awe- 
some, challenging,  vivifying  and  the  most  exciting  kind  of  time  for  me. 

I’m  going  to  share  with  you  what  I think  may  be  the  highlight  of  my  life,  and  that  is  a plenary  session 
which  may  surprise  many  of  you.  I think  about  a night  that  turned  into  the  next  day  at  St.  Mary’s  in 
Moraga.  It  was  a warm  night,  and  the  room  was  packed  and  people  lined  the  walls.  We  were  there  to 
engage  ourselves  in  a discussion  about  what  would  probably  strike  controversy,  in  my  experience,  and  is 
startling  because  we  were  to  discuss  whether  we  would  allow  swimming  in  the  nude.  (I  was  somewhat 
nervous  about  doing  this,  because  I knew  you  would  laugh.)  I think  it  was  the  most  valuable  night  I ever 
spent  with  Friends.  Let  me  try  to  tell  you  why. 

If  you  believe  reaching  decisions  is  a challenge  to  us  to  live  the  life  we  profess  we  believe  in,  and  that, 
in  fact,  what  happens  in  these  rooms  is  a microcosm  of  what  we  live  all  year  long,  that  night  we  were 
asked  to  come  together  and  make  a decision  about  our  life  together  as  Friends.  It  had  to  do  with  commu 
nity.  It  had  to  do  with  what  we  were  going  to  do  when  we  lived  with  each  other  for  five  days.  On  the 
one  hand  we  had  a lot  of  very  angry  people  who  said  we  were  going  to  swim  in  the  nude.  There  was  no 
reason  we  couldn’t.  The  college  hadn’t  given  us  any  trouble,  although  they  were  Christian  Brothers. 

Then  on  the  other  hand  there  were  a lot  of  Friends  who  had  trouble  with  the  whole  idea.  But  what  was 
valuable  about  the  entire  meeting  was  that  it  was  the  best  expression  I think  I’ve  ever  seen  in  terms  of 
reaching  decisions  together.  And  the  reason  for  that  was  that  the  minute  was  simple:  would  we  or 
wouldn’t  we?  It  didn’t  have  any  i’s  to  dot  or  t’s  to  cross.  It  didn’t  give  room  to  worry  about  the  words. 
Semantics  were  unimportant.  What  we  dealt  with  was  an  issue,  and  you  will  say,  “What!  Nude  swim- 
ming?” But  what  we  were  really  talking  about  was  our  life  together  as  a community,  and  we  dealt 
with  that  in  depth.  We  talked  about  corporate  rights  versus  the  rights  of  the  individual.  We  struggled 
as  I had  never  seen  us  struggle  with  each  other.  We  called  ourselves  names.  We  had  a history  of  the 
clerkship  given,  since  the  clerk  was  having  a hard  time  which  was  a very  exciting  time;  and  we  didn’t  let 
time  get  in  our  way.  We  stayed  very  late  that  night,  and  we  weren’t  done.  We  came  back  to  the  next 
session,  and  we  pushed  all  the  other  business  down  the  line;  and  we  said  this  was  important  to  us.  It  was 
about  community.  And  I wonder,  in  the  years  since,  if  we  recognized  that  at  the  time.  I hope  some  of 
you  who  were  there  did  recognize  that,  because  I’ve  had  some  Friends  say  to  me  since  then  that  it  was  a 
really  low  time  for  us.  But  the  truth  is,  Friends  (especially  if  you  were  there),  if  you  think  about  it, 
you’ll  know  that  we  talked  about  something  in  depth  that  mattered  to  us.  We  let  everyone  participate. 
And  the  reason,  I think,  that  it  was  so  successful  was  that  we  put  an  end  to  the  subject.  That  was  it.  We 
reached  unity.  And  everyone  knew  it  the  moment  we  reached  it.  It  was  a very  exciting  time. 

Foy  Van  Dolsen  — I only  know  that  in  all  our  Yearly  Meetings  I’ve  attended,  and  I’ve  attended  many 
of  them,  I got  involved  in  Family  Night  as  it  was  called  then.  There  was  a time,  and  it’s  hard  to  imagine, 
that  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  anybody  to  perform  on  Family  Night.  And  so  I was  put  in  charge  to 
M.C.  We’d  have  eight  or  ten  people  at  first  scheduled  to  perform,  and  then  they’d  find  some  reason  they 
couldn’t  perform,  and  I’d  be  left  with  maybe  three  acts;  and  then,  since  it  was  scheduled  for  an  hour, 

I’d  have  to  fill  in  with  something.  It  wasn’t  long  before  I really  got  to  know  Quaker  audiences.  There’s 
nothing  else  in  the  world  that  I could  wish  for:  you  can  get  by  with  anything!  One  time  we  did  “Little 
Red  Riding  Hood,”  and  instead  of  having  one  wolf,  we  had  a batch  of  them.  (Cecil  Thomas  was  the 
Head  Wolf.)  We  ended  with  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  having  a heart-to-heart  talk  with  the  wolf  which  sub- 
dued the  wolf.  She  asked,  “Why  is  it  you  eat  people  all  the  time?”  “Well,  it’s  tradition,  you  know,” 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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the  wolf  replied.  “Isn’t  there  anything  else  you  like?”  she  asked.  “Well,  Grandma’s  cookies  were  just 
excellent.”  And  grandma  said,  “I  can  make  you  cookies  all  the  time.”  “Then  I might  give  up  eating 
people.”  “Well,  you  know  I’d  been  feeling  poorly,  but  that  run  around  the  bedroom  just  fixed  me  up!” 
So  it  all  ended  very  happily. 

Remember  down  in  San  Diego  when  we  held  Family  Night  in  the  Greek  theater?  We  tried  to  do 
Greek  tragedy,  but  it  ended  up  as  a combination  of  “Jack  and  Jill  Went  Up  the  Hill”  with  a sub-plot  in- 
volving some  sheep:  all  the  kids  came  in  as  sheep  and  along  came  Dick  Manners  with  his  whistle,  and 
he  played  like  the  Pied  Piper  while  they  all  followed  him  out. 

When  we  did  “Jack  in  the  Beanstalk”  another  year,  I remember  we  said,  “Fee,  fie,  foe,  faker/I  smell 
the  blood  of  an  English  Quaker.”  And  when  Jack  stepped  out  of  the  oven,  he  said,  “Here  I am.  I can- 
not stand  subterfuge.”  You  can  see  our  dialogue  was  greatly  influenced  by  our  Quaker  values! 

Asenath  Young  — How  does  anybody  follow  Foy  Van  Dolsen? 

I want  to  tell  you  about  one  of  the  early  meetings  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Friends  which 
I remember.  Bob  and  I joined  Orange  Grove  Meeting,  Concord  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  in  1939.  Although  that’s  not  back  to  the  days  of  Joel  Bean,  it’s  back  further  than  some 
of  you  can  remember.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  Pasadena,  and  we  were  asked  to 
house  Friends  in  our  homes.  In  1941  the  Association  met  at  Quaker  Cove  in  Washington  near  Seattle. 
Orange  Grove  Meeting  wished  to  send  someone,  and  it  was  decided  that  John  Dorland,  who  was  then 
a practicing  dentist  in  Pasadena,  Patrick  Lloyd,  a British  Friend  and  bachelor  who  lived  in  the  Meeting 
House  and  was  Young  Friends  Advisor,  Marguerite  Wells  who  was  six  months  pregnant,  and  Bob  Young 
and  I,  who  was  two  months  pregnant,  would  go.  Phil  Wells  couldn’t  accompany  us,  because  there  were 
so  many  pregnant  women  in  the  Meeting,  he  had  to  stay  home  to  deliver  them.  Since  we  were  short  on 
money,  we  stayed  with  Friends  up  and  down  the  coast  as  we  travelled.  Will  and  Anna  James  in  Berkeley 
and  the  Robert  Danns  in  Corvallis  took  us  in. 

Quaker  Cove  was  a very  primitive  place.  We  stayed  three  or  four  days.  It  was  great  and  marvelous, 
though,  to  meet  so  many  Friends  from  all  over,  including  those  from  Hawaii  and  Shanghai.  We  thought 
of  ourselves  in  those  days  as  an  Association  of  Friends  on  the  Pacific  Rim,  because  we  did  include 
Shanghai  and  Hawaii.  After  the  gathering  we  had  an  extra  day  in  Seattle,  and  Marguerite,  in  true 
independent  Quaker  woman  fashion,  decided  she’d  take  the  ferry  to  Victoria,  B.C.  Patrick  Lloyd  took 
her  to  the  ferry,  but  found  he  could  not  accompany  her  out  of  the  United  States,  since  he  was  a 
conscientious  objector  and  not  a U.S.  citizen.  If  he  left  the  country  like  that,  he  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  return.  (In  those  days  if  you  were  an  alien  and  a conscientious  objector,  you  were  not 
allowed  to  become  an  American  citizen.)  We  didn’t  know  until  later  that  Patrick  knew  so  little  about 
how  babies  were  born,  that  he  was  afraid  Marguerite  would  have  the  baby  any  time!  He  didn’t  know 
what  to  do  if  she  should  start  to  have  it  on  our  trip,  but  he  felt  obliged  to  be  with  her  just  in  case. 

Margaret  Brooks  - I have  a small  story.  I had  just  joined  Friends  and  was  attending  my  first  Yearly 
Meeting.  During  a Meeting  for  Worship,  when  all  had  quieted  down,  a man  spoke.  I learned  later  that 
he  was  a prominent  psychiatrist.  He  told  a story  about  a robin  which  had  built  a nest  outside  his  dining 
room  window  where  he  had  watched  the  robin’s  eggs  hatch.  While  he  was  watching,  one  of  the  fledglings 
fell  out  of  the  nest  to  the  ground.  And  the  man  said,  “I  didn’t  know  what  to  do.  I didn’t  know  what  to 
do.”  The  Meeting  became  very  quiet.  Then  from  the  back  of  the  room  someone  began  to  sing,  “Some- 
times I feel  like  a motherless  child.”  Shortly  after,  some  one  else  spoke  very  quietly,  easing  the  tension 
in  the  room  which  was  very  great  and  leading  it  back  to  normal.  I was  a new  Friend,  and  I was  terribly 
impressed  that  there  were  people  there  who  could  keep  the  Meeting  from  going  to  pieces.  (It  was  truly 
about  to  go  to  pieces.)  I don’t  know  who  they  were,  but  I learned  from  that  experience  that  Quakers 
are  in  charge,  and  I’ve  never  forgotten  that. 
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Edwin  Morgenroth  - This  is  in  the  category  of  letters-that-I-never-mailed  and  also  ought-not-to-be- 
told-until-all-those-who-were-in-it-have-been-dead-for-fifty-years!  There  were  a few  things  that  happened 
in  the  meeting  which  Pegge  Lacey  just  spoke  of  which  I can  tell  about  from  aother  point  of  view.  The 
young  Friend  who  did  it  is  older  now  and  has  more  sense  and  is  not  here.  When  Pegge  said  we  taught 
each  other,  we  did:  it  was  a wild  and  wonderful  evening.  One  Friend  got  so  angry  at  one  point  that  he 
got  down  on  his  knees  and  hit  the  rug  with  his  fist.  (It’s  a good  thing  that  he  hit  the  rug  and  not  the 
clerk!)  And  I remember  that  I didn’t  know  what  to  do  as  an  ex-clerk.  And  so  I got  up  on  a chair  and  in 
a loud  voice  said,  “The  clerk  is  the  clerk  is  the  clerk  is  the  clerk!”  And  there  followed  a relative  silence. 
Also  I had  spoken  genuinely  out  of  my  feelings,  and  seriously.  For  me  the  clerk  is  the  clerk  is  the  clerk. 

I didn’t  see  her  as  Pegge  Lacey.  She  was  the  clerk.  You  ought  to  think  about  that  in  your  Monthly 
Meetings.  We  don’t  have  an  apostolic  succession,  but  this  comes  as  close  to  it,  for  me,  as  I think  of  the 
clerks  for  three  hundred  years  who  were  the  clerk,  the  clerk,  the  clerk,  the  clerk.  . . I feel  that  when  we 
involve  ourselves  in  business,  we  do  it  through  the  clerk,  not  to  each  other  across  the  room.  And  there 
was  another  delightful  episode  when  a Friend  got  up  to  speak  to  one  of  the  ardent  militant  nudists.  (We 
had  been  accused  of  not  wanting  to  let  go  of  our  Puritan  ideas  about  the  body  as  a “nasty”  thing  and 
that  we  should  love  the  body  and  all  that  stuff.)  “I  fully  respect  your  conscience  on  the  matter  of  nudism, 
but  I want  you  also  to  respect  the  lifestyle  of  the  community  where  we  are  guests.  If  you  insist  on  giving 
testimony  to  nudism,  we  can  go  to  a public  beach,  and  I will  be  very  glad  to  hold  your  clothes.”  . . . We’ve 
gotten  awfully  bland! 

Barbara  Perry  — We  came  through  a very  long  struggle  in  this  Yearly  Meeting  when  we  met  in  Claremont 
during  the  Vietnamese  War  and  decided  to  send  medical  aid  to  North  Vietnam  through  Canada,  since  such 
an  act  was  illegal  within  the  United  States.  The  night  before  that  business  session  I did  what  I often  do  at 
Yearly  Meeting:  met  someone  in  the  laundry  and  stayed  up  until  3:00  a.m.  talking.  So  I was  pretty  tired 
the  next  day,  and  missed  the  whole  thing!  But  the  next  morning  when  I went  into  the  women’s  bath- 
room, there  were  three  or  four  women  present,  but  it  was  absolutely  silent,  like  a cathedral.  I asked  one 
of  them  what  had  happened,  and  she  said  she  didn’t  want  to  talk  about  it.  You  can  take  that  two  ways: 
either  the  experience  was  so  painful  or  the  decision  so  difficult  that  no  one  wanted  to  talk  about  it.  But 
I felt  as  if  the  Yearly  Meeting  had  had  an  extraordinary  religious  experience,  and  I was  catching  the  tail 
end  of  it  in  the  \yomen’s  bathroom  where  we  were  brushing  our  teeth!  Now  how  powerful  would  it  have 
to  be  to  transcend  such  a mundane  daily  act  that  it  impressed  me  when  I had  no  expectation  of  anything? 

The  other  event  that  came  to  my  mind  occurred  when  Pegge  Lacey  was  clerk  and  Social  Order  Commit- 
tee brought  a minute  to  the  plenary  session  that  split  the  meeting  apart.  People  were  upset  with  each 
other.  The  clerk  recognized  that  the  Meeting  was  not  in  unity  and  suggested  that  Social  Order  Committee 
take  the  minute  back  for  revision.  They  did  that  and  spent  much  time  discussing  the  minute  with  all 
those  who  had  concerns  about  it.  The  minute  did  not  appear  again  until  the  last  fifteen  minutes  of  the 
closing  plenary.  The  clerk  in  very  good  order  explained  we  would  not  have  time  to  do  anything  but 
listen  and  approve  or  disapprove  the  minute.  We  would  not  have  time  to  reword  it.  So  the  Social  Order 
Clerk  read  the  minute.  There  followed  an  absolute  silence.  The  clerk  thought  perhaps  not  everyone  had 
heard  it,  so  she  asked  that  it  be  read  again.  Once  more  silence  greeted  the  reading  of  the  minute.  Then 
in  one  voice,  all  together,  we  said,  “Approved!”  What  a sense  of  the  presence  of  the  Divine! 

Edwin  Morgenroth  — I would  like  to  bow  to  John  Way  in  those  early  years  of  our  Yearly  Meeting— 
the  journeys  he  did  for  us,  the  visiting  up  and  down  the  coast.  He  was  part  of  all  that  knit  us  together. 

1 by  David  LeShana 
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Summary  of  Action  Minutes 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

The  37th  annual  gathering  of  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  met  at  Craig  Hall,  Chico,  California,  August 
1-6,  1983.  The  Meeting  approved  the  following 
action  minutes: 

-1  Appointed  a committee  concerned  with 
preservation  of  Quaker  archives. 

-2  Minute  on  Central  American  Refugees 
We  protest  the  current  deportations  of 
Central  Americans  seeking  asylum  in  the  United 
States.  We  urge  our  government  to  honor  the  1967 
Protocol  on  Refugees  that  protects  (their)  rights  not 
to  be  sent  back  to  their  country  of  origin. 

As  long  as  the  United  States  government, 
in  violation  of  both  spiritual  and  international  law, 
refuses  to  grant  them  either  political  asylum  or  ex- 
tended voluntary  departure  status,  we  affirm  that 
civil  disobedience  such  as  aiding  Central  American 
refugees  in  avoiding  capture  and  deportation  is 
appropriate  and  imperative.  Providing  support, 
assistance,  and  sanctuary  are  courses  of  action  that 
accord  with  our  religious  conviction.  We  join  with 
Friends,  congregations  and  other  groups  to  alleviate 
the  suffering  of  the  refugees  and  to  alert  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  the  human  cost  of  U.S.  policies  in 
Central  America. 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  strongly  urges 
Monthly  Meetings  to  take  actions  within  the  capac- 
ity of  the  Meeting. 

-3  Minute  for  Committee  on  East-West 
Relations 

It  is  incumbent  on  the  American  people 
and  on  us  as  a religious  society  to  seek  actively  the 
understanding  and  the  reconciliation  that  must 
occur  between  the  peoples  of  East  and  West.  We 
must  by  all  means  possible  nurture  the  shift  in 
attitudes  necessary  if  we  are  to  avert  the  tragedy 
of  nuclear  holocaust. 

For  this  reason,  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
establishes  a Committee  on  East-West  Relations, 
charged  with  these  continuous  responsibilities: 

1)  to  promote  intercultural  visitation,  2)  to  facili- 
tate the  study  of  all  aspects  of  Soviet  and  East 
European  society:  history,  culture,  language,  and 
social  structure,  3)  to  seek  opportunities  to  culti- 


vate deep  personal  relations  of  trust,  4)  to  engage 
in  direct  communications  with  ordinary  people 
and  5)  to  draw  on  any  available  resources  for 
creative  approaches  to  East-West  relations.  The 
Committee  should  explore  the  possibility  of  pro- 
viding a Quaker  presence  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

-4  Minute  on  Nuclear  Weapons  Research 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  is  opposed  to 
the  involvement  of  the  University  of  California  in 
research  and  development  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
urges  that  the  university  cease  all  such  involvement. 
We  believe  the  laboratories  should  be  converted 
entirely  to  development  of  non-polluting  energy 
sources,  to  research  into  programs  for  peaceful 
alternatives  to  conflict  among  nations,  and  to  other 
constructive  activity. 

These  concerns  were  expressed  by  letter 
to  the  university’s  new  president,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  a delegation  of  Friends  to  meet  with 
him. 

-5  Minute  on  Peace  Tax  Fund 

PYM,  having  studied  the  New  England 
Friends  Peace  Tax  Fund,  approves  the  establish- 
ment of  a Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Peace  Tax  Fund. 

A declaration  of  management  was  approved. 

-6  Minute  on  the  Middle  East 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  is  profoundly  troubled  by  the 
violence  and  suffering  in  the  Middle  East.  We  are 
moved  to  ask  the  United  States  government  to 
examine  the  part  United  States  policy  plays  in  con- 
tributing to  tensions  in  this  troubled  area. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  of  peacemaking  that 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  wishes  to  express  its  deep 
concern  about  the  development  of  Israeli  settle- 
ments in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip. 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  believes  that  a 
freeze  on  Israeli  settlements  would  be  a positive 
step  toward  the  resolution  of  the  conflict  and  could 
help  to  create  an  atmosphere  which  is  conducive  to 
comprehensive  peace  negotiations.  We  support 
those  Israelis  and  Palestinians  who  believe  peace 
with  justice  can  only  be  negotiated  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  recognition  leading  to  self-determination 
and  security  for  both  peoples. 
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-7  Minute  on  Nuclear  Weapons 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends,  having  sought  for  divine  guidance, 
cannot  support  nuclear  weapons,  or  even  the  threat 
of  using  them. 

Rather  than  improving  our  security, 
these  weapons  weaken  our  economy  and  increase 
the  chance  of  nuclear  war.  Because  of  the  fourfold 
increase  in  delivery  time  of  the  MX  and  the  Pershing 
II  missiles,  accidental  war  becomes  more  probable. 
Because  the  Cruise  missiles  cannot  be  detected,  a 
Nuclear  Weapons  Freeze  could  not  be  verified. 

Therefore,  we  request  that  the  United 
States  Congress  vote  to  withhold  funds  for  the  test- 
ing, production,  and  deployment  of  the  Pershing 
II,  the  MX,  and  the  Cruise  missiles. 


Book  Review 

by  Martha  Dart,  Claremont  Meeting 

China  Gray 
China  Green 

by  Stuart  Innerst 

Stuart  Innerst  has  left  a remarkable  legacy  in  his 
book,  China  Gray , China  Green , edited  by  his 
family  after  his  death.  As  he  describes  his  experi- 
ences in  China,  one  is  especially  impressed  with  the 
contrast  between  his  seven  years  as  a missionary 
starting  in  1920  and  his  return  in  1972  as  the  first 
American  missionary  to  be  invited  back. 

The  essence  of  the  book  can  be  found  in  Stuart’s 
own  words:  “When  I first  went  to  China,  about 
fifty-two  years  ago,  I did  so  with  confidence,  be- 
lieving that  I was  commissioned  to  carry  a message 
to  China  that  would  save  its  people.  I therefore 
went  uninvited.  I gradually  came  to  see,  however, 
that  the  spirit  of  superiority  in  which  we  mission- 
aries went  belied  the  spirit  and  the  message  we 
went  to  preach  and  teach.  We  went  to  give  instead 
of  to  share.  This  time  I go  not  uninvited,  but  I go 
by  invitation.  Therefore,  I go  humbly  to  learn  and 
to  share.” 

Stuart  and  Marion  Innerst  arrived  in  China  when 
events  were  taking  place  that  would  eventually  put 
an  end  to  the  era  of  exploitation  and  domination 
of  China  by  the  Western  powers  and  Japan  which 
began  when  China  was  defeated  in  the  Opium  War 
of  1840  and  1842.  The  “unequal  treaties”  imposed 
at  that  time  reduced  China  to  semi-colonial  stature 
and  violated  her  sovereignty.  We  are  given  a glimpse 
of  the  political  scene  of  China  in  the  1920’s  and 
how  all  these  events  led  to  the  China  of  today. 

The  contrast  between  the  old  China  and  the 
new  is  brought  home  to  us,  both  by  Stuart  Innerst’s 
vivid  word  pictures  and  by  a large  number  of  photo- 
graphs, many  in  color,  of  both  eras.  We  are  shown 
the  contrast  between  the  old  Canton  of  degrading 
poverty,  gambling,  opium  smoking,  prostitution 
and  banditry  and  the  present  city  where  there  is 
now  legitimate  employment  for  all  and  a freedom 
from  anxiety  unknown  before. 

In  present  day  Shanghai,  the  ricksha  has  been 
abolished  as  a degrading  form  of  labor.  Instead  of 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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(Book  Review:  Cont.  from  page  37) 
begging  children,  there  is  the  “Children’s  Palace” 
where  youngsters  of  varying  ages  may  learn  arts 
and  crafts.  All  over  the  country,  China’s  cultural 
legacy  has  been  preserved,  archeological  work  en- 
couraged, and  Chinese  artisans  and  craftsmen  of 
today  given  opportunities.  We  are  told  of  Sian, 
known  as  the  cradle  of  Chinese  civilization,  and 
its  fascinating  excavations;  and  of  a visit  to  Yenan, 
an  historic  city  where  Mao  lived  and  worked.  As 
Stuart  Innerst  listened  to  the  description  of  men 
and  events  there  between  1935  and  1945,  he  found 
himself  wishing  that  Americans  had  been  able  to 
look  beyond  the  label  “communist”  and  have  seen 
this  era  as  similar  to  our  own  Revolutionary  period. 

In  this  inspiring  book,  we  are  shown  how  our 
idea  of  freedom  to  “do  our  own  thing”  contrasts 
with  the  Chinese  principle  of  living  unselfishly  and 
serving  people  as  a whole.  The  following  quotation 
sums  up  very  well  the  message  of  this  book: 

The  new  man  who  is  emerging  in  China 
is  no  longer  in  feverish  competition  with  his 
fellow  man.  . . He  has  a sense  of  security  and 
freedom  from  anxiety  unknown  to  him  before. 

He  is  no  longer  haunted  by  fear  of  unemploy- 
ment. He  no  longer  has  the  freedom  to  starve 
to  death  without  anyone  caring,  or  to  die  with- 
out the  medical  care  that  could  save  his  life. 

His  children  are  assured  of  an  education. 

These  things  could  not  be  said  25  years  ago, 
but  can  be  said  now.  That  a social  revolution 
of  this  magnitude  could  have  taken  place  within 
a quarter  of  a century  is  a highly  significant 
fact.  All  the  more  so,  since  it  occurred  in  the 
nation  with  the  longest  continuous  history,  and 
a population  which  comprises  a quarter  of  man- 
kind. 

Delightful  additions  to  the  book  are  the  last  two 
chapters— one  “An  Update  1982”  by  Almena  Innerst 
Neff,  and  the  other,  “Impressions  of  a Granddaugh- 
ter,” by  Cathy  Anne  Neff. 

China  Gray,  China  Green  may  be  purchased  from 
Almena  Neff,  932  Craig  Place,  Davis,  CA  95616,  or 
from  the  AFSC  Bookstores  in  either  San  Francisco 
or  Pasadena  for  $5.95  per  copy  (tax  included)  plus 
$1 .00  per  copy  for  mailing  and  handling  charges. 


Letter 

Dear  Friends, 

In  response  to  Robert  Schultz’s  thoughtful  dis- 
course on  “What  is  God’s  and  What  is  Caesar’s” 
(Friends  Bulletin,  March  ’83),  I felt  the  question 
could  be  more  pointedly  addressed.  One  might 
begin  by  assuming  that  everything  is  God’s,  and 
by  asking  how  Caesar  got  into  the  picture. 

The  Judeo-Christian  religion  comprises  a strange 
combination  of  faith  in  Love  as  the  ever-best  guide, 
together  with  faith  in  punitive  compulsion  as  a 
necessary  “practical”  expedient.  Our  Western 
civilization  seems  founded  on  this  spiritual  incon- 
sistency. God  is  the  figurative  personification  of 
Love,  while  Caesar  is  the  figurative  personification 
of  man-made  customs  and  laws  sanctioned  (ulti- 
mately) by  lethal  might.  So  persons  who  feel 
identified  with  “our”  religion  of  Love,  while  at 
the  same  time  feeling  identified  with  “our” 
political-economic  State  (of  mind)  quite  innocently 
debate  the  question  whether  God  or  Caesar  de- 
serves more  or  less  of  our  loyal  support. 

To  weigh  the  relative  merits  of  God’s  and 
Caesar’s  claims  as  if  they  were  comparable,  as  if  we 
felt  it  necessary  to  support  both  authorities,  is  to 
forget  Jesus’  teachings:  (a)  that  we  cannot  serve 
two  masters;  (b)  the  domain  of  Love  is  not  of  this 
world  (wherein  Caesar  rules).  In  trying  to  extricate 
one’s  awareness  from  these  debatable  contradictions, 
it  might  be  helpful  first  to  consider  the  prior  ques- 
tion: By  what  means  did  Caesar  win  so  high  a rating 
in  our  hearts? 

The  historical  answer  to  this  question  is  hardly 
available,  shrouded  as  it  is  in  prehistoric  customs. 

The  psychological  answer  is  hidden  in  each  person’s 
childhood  conditionings.  At  our  parents’  knees  we 
absorbed  the  ability  to  embrace  all  the  pairs  of 
opposites  which  they  embraced.  The  ethical 
answer  may  involve  our  social  status,  our  proper- 
ties, even  our  physical  survival. 

In  friendship, 

Wendal  Bull, 

Benton,  Kentucky 

! 
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Memorial  Minutes 

Dee  Steele 

Dee  Steele,  member  of  Santa  Cruz  Meeting, 
died  in  Seattle  on  September  3,  1983,  from  com- 
plications of  breast  cancer  at  the  University  of 
Washington  Medical  Center.  With  her  at  her  death 
were  Ellie  Foster  of  Santa  Cruz  Meeting  and  Noni 
Wade  of  Seattle.  During  her  final  illness  friends 
from  University  Meeting  and  colleagues  from  the 
university  sat  and  prayed  with  Dee  around  the 
clock.  We  were  drawn  by  the  Spirit  to  be  witnesses 
to  the  power  of  Dee’s  life  and  death.  We  wish  her 
spirit  peace  following  the  work  and  struggle  of  her 
final  earthly  journey.  We  thank  her  for  the  inspira- 
tion and  depth  of  that  struggle  and  for  the  many 
gifts  of  friendship  and  service  she  gave  during  her 
life. 

Dee  was  Program  Director  at  Ben  Lomond 
Quaker  Center  prior  to  her  move  to  Washington 
last  fall  to  attend  graduate  school  in  environmental 
health  at  the  University  of  Washington.  Although 
she  already  had  cancer,  she  decided  to  pursue 
academically  and  professionally  her  longstanding 
concern  for  the  health  of  working  people.  She 
received  chemotherapy  regularly  and  ended  the 
school  year  and  therapy  simultaneously,  knowing 
that  she  had  worked  hard  and  well  to  accomplish 
these  difficult  tasks. 

Early  this  summer  Dee’s  health  was  good  and 
she  had  time  to  study  hammered  dulcimer  and  to 
hike  in  the  North  Cascades.  In  July  she  traveled 
to  the  Midwest  for  a visit  and  to  take  an  intensive 
course  in  art  hazards.  She  began  to  feel  ill  again 
in  mid  August  and  was  admitted  to  the  hospital 
ten  days  before  she  died. 

Memorial  services  were  held  for  Dee  at  University 
Meeting  on  Tuesday,  September  6,  and  at  Santa 
Cruz  Meeting  September  4.  At  University  Meeting 
we  celebrated  Dee’s  life,  the  depth  of  her  feeling 
for  people,  the  diversity  of  her  activities,  and  the 
strength  of  her  commitment  and  vision.  She  will 
be  sorely  missed. 


Ray  Ranger 

Ray  Ranger  died  May  25,  1983,  two  weeks  before 
his  thirtieth  birthday,  in  a fall  from  the  top  of  Mt. 
Whitney.  He  had  been  a regular  attender  of  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting,  along  with  his  mother,  Marge,  and 
his  brothers,  Walt  and  Dean. 

Ray  was  the  grandson  of  Eula  and  Lloyd 
McCracken.  He  was  a member  of  the  Fellowship 
of  Reconciliation,  as  well  as  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  Amnesty  International,  the 
Mammoth  Lake  Search  and  Rescue  Team,  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Wheelmen.  He  did  the  Double  Century 
(200  miles)  three  times.  He  was  the  youngest  adult 
member  ever  accepted  into  the  San  Fernando 
Meeting. 

Ray  will  be  remembered  as  a gentle,  thoughtful, 
caring  person.  He  once  nursed  a young  man  with 
muscular  dystrophy  to  the  end.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  working  at  Mammoth  and  had 
just  completed  a month-long  ski  trip  from  Mammoth 
to  Whitney. 

Ray  didn’t  live  long  enough  to  be  called  a 
“weighty”  Friend  like  his  grandparents,  but  he  had 
all  the  qualities.  Although  he  died  young,  he  made 
such  good  use  of  the  time  he  had  that  he  was  a 
blessing  to  all  who  knew  him. 

Resources 

Slide  Show,  Nicaragua.  From  trips  1982,  1983. 
Contact  Jane  Fessenden,  Santa  Cruz  Meeting. 

(Phone:  408-423-5357.  Or  write  c/o  134  Miles 
St.,  Santa  Cruz,  CA  95060.) 

What  About  the  Russians?,  a 26  minute  color 
documentary  film  by  the  producers  of  The  Last 
Epidemic  and  In  the  Nuclear  Shadow.  Contact : 
Educational  Film  and  Video  Project,  1725  B 
Seabright  Avenue,  Santa  Cruz,  CA  95062. 

Phone:  408-427-2627. 

Change  of  Meeting  Place  for  Redwood  Forest 
Meeting:  As  of  September  4th,  10:00  a.m.  at  the 
California  Teachers’  Association  Building,  2490 
Guernville  Rd.  (corner  of  Fulton  Rd.).  Enter  at 
left  side  door.  Call  Esther  Morgan,  Clerk,  (707) 
527-7190  for  directions. 


Photo  by  Loweil  Tozer,  San  Diego  Meeting 
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Sang  dal  Cha  and  Man-Soo  Chung 


. . To  feel  the  Spirit  of  the  Yearly  Meeting” 

Man-Soo  Chung,  Korean  Friend  and  attender  at 
Los  Angeles  Meeting,  was  accompanied  to  PYM  by 
Sang  dal  Cha  and  Jimmy  Choi  who  served  as  inter- 
preters for  him.  Although  Man-Soo  could  not  under- 
stand the  English  spoken  about  him,  he  desired 
“to  feel  the  Spirit  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.” 

Man-Soo  is  a close  friend  of  Teacher  Ham  in 
Korea;  he  donated  his  life’s  savings  to  purchase  a 
good-sized  farm  for  Ham  Sok  Han  to  develop  a 
People’s  Farm  similar  to  the  Tolstoy  Farm,  but  the 
South  Korean  Government  has  not  allowed  that. 

When  asked  what  his  impressions  were  of  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting,  Man-Soo  replied,  “I  have  enjoyed 
everything.” 


Job  Search 

Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center  is  seeking  a new 
property  manager  to  live  on  the  property  and  work 
to  maintain  the  buildings,  the  grounds,  and  the 
road.  If  interested,  please  write  immediately  to 
Jan  Hartsough,  2160  Lake  Street,  San  Francisco 
94121  for  more  information. 


Job  Announcement 

Position:  Field  Representative  for  the  Friends 

Committee  on  Legislation  in  Los 
Angeles  Area 

Salary:  $1056/month,  full-time 

Benefits:  Health  Insurance,  one  month’s 

vacation  and  paid  holidays 

Qualifications 

Effective  written  and  verbal  communication 
skills  are  a must. 

Applicants  should  be  familiar  and  comfortable 
with  the  context  of  Friends’  beliefs.  Applicants 
should  have  experience  in  fundraising,  community 
organizing,  legislative  work  and  working  with 
volunteers. 

Please  forward  your  resume  to:  Friends 
Committee  on  Legislation,  926  J Street,  Room 
707,  Sacramento,  CA  95814. 


